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SIXPENCE 


R. CLEMENT ATTLEE, having obtained 
his permission from the Foreign Office to 

visit Spain by signing an undertaking that as long 
as he was in that country he would not participate 
in any activities ‘‘ liable to be interpreted as 
inconsistent with His Majesty’s Government’s 
policy of non-intervention,”’ seems to have either 
entirely forgotten what he had signed or to have 
put on the document a peculiarly Socialist 
muddled interpretation. He has publicly sung 
the praises of the ‘‘ unbeaten, invincible 
Republican Spain,’’ told the British contingent 
of the International Brigade that he was ‘‘ proud 
of those who had died and of those who still lived 
fighting for the cause of democracy,’ and been 
free with his promises ‘‘ to bring pressure to bear 
on the British Government so that British foreign 
policy should be changed in favour of loyalist 


Spain.”” ‘‘ Non-intervention’’ to him merely 
means active support of General Franco’s 
opponents. Apart from the flagrant breach of 


the very precise undertakings he gave before 
leaving for Spain, Mr. Attlee, one might have 
thought, would have been constrained to put a 
check on his irresponsible tongue by the 
recollection that he now holds an official salaried 
post of £2,000 a year as Leader of His Majesty’s 
Opposition. His indiscretions can only have the 
effect of gravely embarrassing the Government in 
its strenuous efforts to win over Powers friendly to 
one side or the other of the Spanish combatants 
to the cause of genuine non-intervention. 


O-OPERATION HAS BECOME a blessed 
word in Imperial counsels. The Imperial 
Conference has affected it to cover discussions of 
mutual defence and it appeared again in the 
Marquess of Hartington’s announcement of the 
Royal Commission which is to enquire into the 
subject of the future relationships of the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. A rose smells sweet 
under any name, and one does not suppose that 
Mr. Huggins, Prime Minister of Rhodesia, who 
has been mainly responsible for changing the 
Home Government’s non possumus attitude of 
1931 towards this African question, is overmuch 
perturbed by the use of the phrase ‘‘closer co-opera- 
tion or association ’’ in the Royal Commission’s 
terms of reference instead of the more fateful words 
“amalgamation ’’ or ‘ union.’’ There is, after 
all, nothing in their mandate to prevent the Royal 
Commission recommending some form of adminis- 
trative union should they find the facts presented 
to them fully warrant that species of ‘‘ closer co- 
operation or association ;’’ and in any case what- 
tver they do recommend, the coming of 
union must be brought appreciably nearer. The 
Philosophy of ‘‘ gradualness,’’ so dear to the 
British Parliamentarian, does not take account of 
the fact that the ‘‘ successive stages ’’ it visualises 


are apt, in practice, to be considerably curtailed. 
It is the first step that counts, and that having been 
now taken, the advocates of amalgamation in the 
three territories have every reason to feel hopeful 
that no very long time will elapse before their 
dream of union is fulfilled. And that union perhaps 


may be only the prelude to an even larger Central 
African union. 


J] NDIAN DEFENCE it has long been suspected 

would tend to suffer once the Government of 
India Act came into being, especially if, as has 
turned out to be a fact, provincial autonomy merely 
meant putting Congress into power over the 
greater part of the country. Congress Ministries 
have their own pet reforms to carry out and for 
these money will be urgently needed, since some 
of them also involve considerable reductions in 
revenue. Where is the money to make good these 
reductions and to provide for expensive schemes 
to come from? Obviously there are limits—even 
for Congressmen—beyond which provincial taxa- 
tion cannot be pushed. And the only source for 
fresh funds must inevitably be the Government of 
India. Simla may argue that it has been 
exceedingly generous to the provinces, but this 
argument is not likely to cut much ice with Con- 
gress politicians, and there is one item in the 
Government of India expenditure which is cer-ain 
to provoke insistent demands for reduction. That 
is the expenditure on Defence. Already the 
Central Assembly, in its Simla session, has 
voiced the Congress grievances over this 
expenditure and urged that it might be reduced by 
getting rid of all British troops! It is because 
Defence is associated in the Congress mind with 
the maintenance of British supremacy in India 
that the demands for retrenchment in this respect 
are bound to increase in volume in the not distant 
future, and the time may well come, as the Indian 
Empire Review in its December number predicts 
it will, when the Government of India ‘‘ will find 
itself too weak to withstand the clamour and dis- 
posed to find a way out."” That ‘‘ way out,’’ we 
are inclined to agree with our contemporary, will 
be to ask the British Exchequer, not merely to 
help (as it has already done) the re-equipment of 
India’s Armies, but to go on subsidising, year 
after year, the defences of India. If that should 
happen, what will the British taxpayer have to say 
about it? Will he meekly submit to fresh 
impositions in order that the Government of India 
may have funds for financing the idealistic experi- 


ments of Mr. Gandhi, the Pandit and their 
henchmen ? 


(CHRISTMAS IS THE occasion for family 

gatherings in all parts of the world and for 
thoughts of those absent ones unable for one cause 
or another to be present. It is the one occasion, 
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too, in the year when the Church has no cause for 
complaint over the attendance of those who belong 
to it. There are, however, parts of our far-flung 
Empire where religious services are a matter of 
considerable difficulty both at Christmas and at 
other times. This is due to the great distances 
between settlements and the inability of scattered 
populations to maintain a ministry without outside 
help. Such conditions affect the remote parts of 
Australasia, many parts of East and West Africa 
and perhaps more especially at present the areas in 
Western Canada where drought and other disasters 
have reduced great numbers of the settlers to a 
state of poverty. The Colonial and Continental 
Church Society for more than a hundred years has 
made the spiritual care of settlers in the more 
remote areas of the Empire its particular concern. 
Through its help the work of the Church has been 
established in numberless districts and innumer- 
able congregations have been assisted to maintain 
among themselves a spiritual ministry. The need 
to-day is not less than hitherto. Indeed, without 
its help a great many overseas dioceses would he 
compelled to curtail their work and to close down 
missions. The Society appeals particularly at this 
oncoming Christmas season for additional funds 
to carry on its work. For those who would like 
to respond to this appeal we may mention that the 
office of the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society is at 9, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


EXT TUESDAY, a dinner will be held at 
the Mansion House in aid of the Dockland 
Settlements in which the late Lord Beatty interested 
himself. The Princess Helena Victoria has con- 
sented to be present and the object is to raise 
£12,000 to enable the work to be carried on. Sir 
Reginald Kennedy-Cox, Dockland’s founder- 
Warden is resigning shortly and is attending the 
dinner for the last time in an official capacity. It 
is therefore hoped that he will be able to leave with 
the knowledge that his successor will not be ham- 
pered by financial difficulties at the outset. The 
work done for 4,000 of the poorest men, women, 
boys and girls is immeasurable. Many have been 
saved from despair through the personal kindness 
given to them by the wardens, for whose selfless 
labour no praise is too high. 


HE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE is 
said to be doing its utmost to encourage the 
formation of club organisations among young 
farmers. In this matter it is taking a leaf out of 
Canada’s book. As a young country Canada has 
consistently concentrated on the encouragement of 
her own youth movements, and some twenty years 
ago she founded the first Young Farmer’s Club in 
order to increase the general enthusiasm for farm 
and agricultural life and to provide some degree 
of education for those unable to attend an agri- 
cultural school or college. Now there are well 
over 2,300 clubs with a membership of 36,000— 
and the number is growing. So efficient are the 
members of these clubs that they take part in con- 
tests with the older exponents of agriculture, while 
every year since 1931 clubs have competed 


against themselves in fairs throughout the country, 
the winning teams fighting out the finals at the 
Royal Winter Fair at Toronto. This year no 
fewer than thirty-one teams of two members each, 
made up of fifty-five boys and seven girls, made 
their way to Toronto for the finals, their fares 
being paid and accommodation being found for 
them at one of the finest hotels in the British 
Empire. There are obviously compensations in 
the young Canadian farmer’s life. A fundamental 
stipulation of membership is that every member 
of a club must carry out the club project in his or 
her own home, be it the cultivation of a seed plot, 
or the rearing of calves, chickens or other liye- 
stock. ‘‘ Learn to do by doing "’ is the club motto 
—-and an excellent one, too. 


66 "MHANK YOU, Mr. Pepys!’ at the Shaftes- 
; bury Theatre deserves better support than it 
is at present receiving. It is a well written play by 
W. P. Lipscomb, and Mr. Edmund Gwenn in the 
name part could not be better. The enthusiasm 
accorded to the actors after the fall of the last 
curtain on Saturday night should have given them 
much satisfaction. Barry Barnes is not in appear- 
ance an ideal Charles II, nor is he entirely con- 
vincing in the part. He somehow fails to convey 
the hidden greatness which undoubtedly lay behind 
the carefree ways of that most merry of monarchs. 
Marjorie Mars is a first rate Nell Gwyn and Henry 
Oscar makes of the Earl of Shaftesbury a suave 
and subtle rogue, though the way in which the 
Earl takes the King’s final dismissal seems 
curiously out of keeping with the part. Charles 
Groves as Stapeley, the ropemaker, is a good bit 
of acting ; the play is worth going to see for him 
alone. The handling of the crowds gives the 
impression of under-rehearsal; there is no real 
energy or impetus among the men, they are 
puppets under stage direction. The play, how- 
ever, is enjoyable and often amusing and should 
prove popular in the school holidays. 


PARCE IS THE ORDER of the day at both 

the Garrick and Comedy Theatres, where two 
new plays have been put on recently—It’s a Wise 
Child and Think of a Number. At the Garrick, 
Miss Joan Marion manages to impart an air of 
plausibility to the heroine’s pretence of being about 
to become a mother in order to frighten off an 
unwanted suitor. On this pretence the whole plot 
hangs, and as the result of it there is disillusion 
for the heroine and other diverting consequences 
for the audience. The farce trips along gaily from 
start to finish, every member of the cast contribut- 
ing his or her share to the general fun. The 
Comedy farce revolves round Mr. Douglas Byng’s 
adventures with gangsters in the part of the 
creditor-evading Tony Brownlow. Its pace is 4 
trifle too slow at first and Mr. Byng does not find 
full scope for his talents in the earlier scenes. The 
play, however, vastly improves once it really gets 
going, with good acting by Mr. Dennis Wyndham 
as the ‘‘ big shot,’’ Miss Sara Algood as the wife 
of the latter, and Miss Winifred Shotter as his 
step-daughter, and Messrs. Pat Williams and Alec 
Finter in the minor parts of porter and writ-server. 
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Leading Articles 


“ THE YELLOW PERIL ” 


HE Yellow Peril was a battle-cry very dear to 
the heart of the ex-Kaiser. If he did not 
invent the phrase, he lost no opportunity of crying 
from the house-tops the menace which he saw 
coming upon Europe from the Far East. His 
imagination beheld the millions of China organised 
and directed by Japanese cunning and efficiency, 
overwhelming the rest of the world and painting 
the map yellow. If memory serves, he painted 
a cartoon in which he was depicted as the cham- 
pion of Europe, a knight in silver armour, defend- 
ing with his sword the civilisation of the West 
from the hordes of the mysterious and merciless 
East that were about to assail it. His vision was 
not taken seriously by most of his fellows, and 
this country found a Japanese alliance a precious 
support in the War, when Europe was divided 
against itself as the result of German ambition. 
Now the threat has taken on a more substantial 
and alarming reality. The armies of Japan have 
heen sweeping through China, and no one can yet 
set bounds to the extent of their conquest. Once 
again China is threatened with foreign domination, 
and it remains to be seen whether the quietism of 
its peace-loving peoples, which even Confucius’ 
commonsense failed to awaken from their doctrine 
of acceptance, will passively prevail against the 
energy and ambition of its conquerors as it has 
prevailed in the past. The possibility of the 
Chinese being galvanised into a thirst for glory 
and conquest was the Kaiser’s nightmare. It is 
true that Japanese domination is not yet complete. 
It is never likely to be so in the enormous area 
called China. The danger is not one of material 
control, but of the instillation of Japanese ideals. 


Japan lacks the population necessary for the sub- 
jugation of vast territories. The Japanese are not 
colonists and are apt to pine away if removed far 
from the sea. They are not good missionaries and 
their success has united the peoples of China 
against them to an unprecedented extent. If they 
take the history of this country in India as a model, 
they learn that the Indian Empire was founded by 
Setting its peoples against one another. It was 
conquered not by vast foreign armies such as 
Japan is now pouring into China, but by the 
Indians themselves with little more than a stiffening 
of Europeans. Japan will have to expend an 
infinity of tact and diplomacy if she is ever to hold 
China with the aid of the Chinese. Moreover she 
lacks the sinews of war. Want of money seems 
relatively unimportant when war is being waged 
by a united people, but the pinch is felt when 
peace is declared. The East is content with a very 
low standard of living, but if life is to be main- 
tained, the incalculable waste of modern war must 


somehow be repaired. For all her ingenuity and 
industry, Japan is a poor nation. From time to 
time her accomplishments at home are overthrown 
by natural cataclysms which, though they are met 
with exemplary fortitude, hang as a perpetual 
menace over her destiny. Many years are likely to 
pass before Europe is actually face to face with 
the Kaiser’s nightmare—and it may be that the 
issue will never arise. The Japanese have taken 
from the West what is least worthy in our culture. 
If the West could learn something from China of 
the meaning of the inner life, the disputes and 
selfishness which threaten European peace would 
lose their bitterness and venom and all would be 
united to defend what is best in our tradition. 


A despot sits in the Kaiser’s place, but the 
Yellow Peril does not count among Hitler’s fears. 
His eyes are, it is true, turned towards the East, 
but his attention is held by the dangers of Russia 
and Bolshevism. The Rome-Berlin axis revolves 
in harmony with Japan. Germany regards with 
equanimity the setting-up in China of a military 
power which promises to be a perpetual threat to 
Russia on the East. Stalin, it seems, remembers 
the mad adventure of the Russo-Japanese war. It 
is as difficult to wage war from a desert as upon a 
desert, and the Soviet can only watch the estab- 
lishment of a dangerous power in proximity to its 
frontiers. The Red Army may be formidable 
within its borders, but it has shown no sign of that 
missionary militarism which inspired the French 
armies after the Revolution. To-day the situation 
in the East depends not on Russia but on the 
United States. That democracy has pinned its 
faith to isolation, but already it is beginning to 
learn again the lesson it forgot after the War. In 
the modern world interests are so inextricably com- 
plicated and involved that no nation can live for 
itself alone. Isolation is paralysis and death. 
The outlet of China is a vital market for the United 
States which in present circumstances cannot 
afford to endanger the return of prosperity. Even 
the Middle West will have to accept this reality 
and understand that here American and British 
interests are the same. 


It is to be hoped that after the fall of Nanking, 
some settlement will be reached. It is in the interest 
of Japan to bring the war to an end. That is the 
moment when the remaining fraction of American 
and British interests in China may be snatched 
from the fire. The two nations combined could 
exert great influence and that influence would be 
vastly increased if this country could to some 
extent free its hands in Europe and bring about 
even a temporary settlement of the problems that 
keep the Western Powers on tenterhooks. If we 
had played our cards better in the past, the crisis 
in the Far East might have been postponed or 
averted. We are stiil paying for the expensive 
luxury of disarmament, and the price is many 
times greater than the money that was saved. We 
have begun to recover our strength, and it only 
remains for us to use it to ensure union on behalf 
of peace. Peace unhappily needs for its preserva- 
tion the resolution to face, however reluctantly, the 
possibility of war. Now that the League of 
Nations has shown itself a broken reed and a snare, 
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we can go back to the old policy of relying on our 
good right arm backed by the support of our 
friends. 


THE OLD SCHOOL TIE 


OXFORD has beaten Cambridge at Twicken- 

ham and has thereby lifted a great many hearts 
to the heights and plunged others into the depths. 
The King watched the match and, with a charm- 
ing smile on his face, spoke to the teams. A vast 
concourse of people, the majority of whom have 
no personal acquaintance with either of our 
ancient Universities, followed the fortunes of a 
good and exciting game as keenly as the rest of 
the audience, whose personal honour seemed to be 
involved. 


There is apparently nothing in all this except 
one incident in one tiny spot of the habitable world 
on one of the days which are absorbed in time. 
Yet there is quite a lot in it. There is the old 
school tie. 


The old school tie is like that conception of 
King Charles’s head which coloured the whole 
life of the unfortunate and greatly misunderstood 
Mr. Dick. We cannot escape from it, whether 
we have the right to wear it, whether we make a 
vulgar display of it, whether in a perverted form of 
snobbery, we would not be seen dead in a ditch 
in it, or whether we possess no old school tie, even 
of the newest and most flamboyant description. 


The old school tie is quite a modern invention, 
like the associations of Old Etonians and others, 
which, some forty years or so ago, reduced to 
practical forms the spirit of comradeship which 
had always united men who had been at the same 
school, at the same university, in the same service 
or regiment, at the same hospital or, perhaps, in 
the same prison. Nowadays, a tie of many colours 
has become, by official recognition, the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 


But it has become something more than this. 
It has become the red rag whch excites all the 
bulls of journalism and wit and humour and satire 


Sixth Impression. 


SCHOOLS 
OF HELLAS 


AN ESSAY ON ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 
By 


K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholae of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Price 7/6 net. 


With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise—The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 
Full of freshness and the joy of life—The Guardian 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 


and envy and hatred and malice and all uncharit- 
ableness. In the beginning the humourists, who 
set down on paper what they believed or imagined 
to be the kind of conversation that went on 
between people (preferably, of course, Old 
Etonians) who wore the old school tie, did make 
all of us smile. Of course, they had a good target 
and there was a great deal of vain glory and 
hypocrisy for the shafts of their satire. But the 
joke has worn very thin and these reputed con- 
versations and sentiments and views on life in 


general have less and less resemblance to any _ 


actual fact, while the multiplication of old school 
ties has made it difficult for the joke to go on. 


NEW ART SHOWS 


MONG the welter of Art Exhibitions in London 
at the moment there is much of interest to 
be seen. At Burlington House eight galleries are 
devoted to the work done in the Academy School. 
Prizes amounting to £1,500 are awarded annually, 
including three travelling scholarships of £200 
each, for the best oil painting of figure composi- 
tion, an architectural design and a sculptured work 
respectively. The subject chosen for the oil painting 
was ‘‘a picnic,’’ the scholarship being won by 
John Erhart Kashden, who also took the first prize 
in the portrait group, and another for a drawing 
from the antique. The grouping of this ‘‘picnic”’ 
is good and the treatment is on modern lines. 
There were many other excellent paintings in this 
class, notably a very pleasing study by Seigfried 
Hahn, and an interesting experiment in shades of 
brown, with a hint of cubism by Albert Archer. 
That there is plenty of talent in the schools cannot 
be disputed and one student, Scott A. Medd, who 
shows two nude figures and one portrait, should 
have a future before him, for there is a quality in 
his work that singles it out from surrounding 
canvasses. 


At the Wertheim Gallery, an Exhibition of 
Marionettes is well worth a visit by anyone inter- 
ested in puppets; in the same building Ivan Lake 
has a small show of oil paintings; his most suc- 
cessful works being studies of Tobagan women. 


At Walker’s Galleries there is an entrancing 
show of pottery made by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Vyse who spare no pains in experimenting in every 
kind of device for the production of new designs 
and glazes. Under the same roof there has just 
ended a show of pictures by the Society of Parson 
Painters, the chief attraction being some charming 
water-colours by the late Dr. Foxley Norris. 
Among the other members, Arthur Cowan wields 
an effective brush, so also does C. Trollope. W. B. 
Monahan, however, takes some liberties with his 
paints and cannot expect to be taken seriously. 
The general standard, however, was reasonably 
high. 


Mr. William Acton is holding an exhibition of most 


surprising portraits at the Galleries of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. The technique is not new, 
in fact the clearness, brightness and smoothness of 
the work is almost a throw-back to a style of 
painting now considered out of date. The astonish- 
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ing part of Mr. Acton’s work is the setting and the 
backgrounds. Many of his sitters are posed on 
pedestals, like coioured siatves. The result is 
entrancing. Sometimes a raging storm is used 
as a background, another time a Greek ruin far 
away across a clear sandy plain. 


The Degas exhibition closed on Saturday, but 
the French pictures are still on show at the Tooth 
Galleries and should on no account be missed. 
Lovers of this school of painting will find a feast 
of pictures by Cezanne, Renoir, Van Gogh, Monet 
and others. 


IN THE SNOW 


ALL day the snow had fallen gently. It was not 

a blinding, wind-hurled storm which would 
bury the countryside and heap into deep drifts, but 
a slow, soft fall of white flakes which were just 
enough to clothe the world in a white mantle. At 
dusk the snow stopped and it began to freeze. A 
full moon climbed into a cloudless sky and the 
snow shone silvery beneath its rays. The country- 
side was very still; it seemed that all sound had 
been blotted out by the white blanket. The voice 
of the dog-fox was hushed and even the mice made 
no squeaking rustling as they scurried along their 
tiny galleries. 


The three great corn ricks stood grouped together 
like brooding monsters in the stack-yard. Their 
tops were layered with an inch of snow but so true 
and good was their thatch that the corn beneath 
was dry and unharmed. Dry and warm also were 
the four-footed rogues which dwelt within the 
shelter of the sheaves. But even they, impudent 
though they were, moved silent as wraiths between 
the straws as though awed by the stillness of the 
outside night. 


But all at once that awesome stillness was broken. 
Loud and clear the pattering of tiny feet on straw 
and then a high pitched squeal of fury. Twosmall 
figures fell headlong from the eaves and began to 
fight furiously in the snow. Silent and deadly was 
the fight, for the combatants had no breath to spare 
for squealing. 


Within an instant of their appearance the stack- 
yard was crowded. From holes and runways came 
the rats, eager to view this gory battle. Scores of 
them there were, grouped in a wide circle of serried 
ranks around the struggling pair. Their eyes 
glinted in the moonlight as they watched fascinated 
by the sight. 


The fighters were ill-matched, for one was a big 
old buck rat and the other a young doe. All the 
inhabitants of the yard knew what the battle was 
about, but they took no sides for a battle once 
begun must be finished alone. 


The old rat was a rogue. For a long time he had 
been quarrelsome and_ ill-tempered, picking 
quarrels with all and sundry. But now he had 
committed the greatest crime of all. The young 
doe had returned to her nest to find her five babies 
dead in a welter of blood and the rogue about to 
begin a ghastly meal. Mad with rage she had 
flown at him and in her first blind fury had driven 


him to the very edge of the rick. There he had 
turned to fight until they both fell to the ground. 


It was going ill with the doe. She was bleeding 
from half a dozen wounds and she was nearly 
exhausted. Her foe was almost untouched and 
still strong. Round and round they circled and 
then the doe darted in. She was met with a vicious 
snap of yellow buck teeth which closed in her 
tender throat and in a few moments she lay kicking 
in her death throes on the blood-stained snow. 


The killer shook himself and glared down at his 
victim. Then for the first time he became aware 
of the company around him. He raised his scarred 
head and stared at them. For a moment nothing 
happened. Then, as if by mutual agreement, an 
avenue opened in the ranks and those behind 
pressed forward, silent and menacing. The rogue 
knew what it meant. He was outlawed ; his fellows 
were driving him forth from the colony. Slowly 
he walked up the pathway and as he went they fell 
in behind him, shepherding him to the wall. He 
reached and without a blackward glance ran into 
the field outside. 


He was not dismayed, for his villainous bad 
temper made the society of his fellows intolerable. 
Henceforth he would walk alone, an enemy to all 
things weaker than himself. He plodded along 
the ditch on a search for food, for he had not yet 
fed, and his stomach was empty. 


At an ivy-covered tree he stopped with nostrils 
working. A scent had come to him. He writhed 
his way between the twisted stems and climbed 
the trunk. An instant later there came the sound 
of a feeble, fluttering struggle, and when the rat 
descended the tiny corpse of a hedge sparrow hung 
from between his jaws. He devoured it with 
relish, slobbering over the gory mouthfuls, but 
when he had eaten he was still hungry. His trail 
that night was marked by patches of blood in the 
snow and by the morning he was sleeping safe and 
snug inadeep hole. Outlawry was not such a bad 
life after all. 


Next morning a mistle-thrush swung high in a 
tree above that hole and sang his wild song to the 
wind. <A boy passing, pulled a catapult from his 
pocket and shot at the bird. It dropped into the 
hedge and though he searched he did not find it. 


With the dusk, the rogue rat emerged from his 
retreat and sniffed the air. The warm taint of a 
bird came to him and he followed up the scent. 
He found the mistle thrush in the thick of the 
hedge. It was not dead but crippled. As soon as 
it saw the rat it flung itself on its back in an attitude 
of defence. 


The killer ran in and the dagger beak flashed 
twice. But the rat had his hold and the thrush 
died. The slayer did not stop to eat, however, for 
he was hurt. His face streamed blood. Uncer- 
tainly he lurched back to the ditch. 


Four days later the keeper saw a large rat 
crawling aimlessly through the grass. He fired 
and it fell. He went to pick it up and exclaimed 
with surprise. It was as thin as a rake, and where 
its eves had been were two empty red sockets. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHRIST MAS may not be a season when the 
elders of a household find much leisure for 
reading. Nonetheless, as a Christmas gift what 
could be more acceptable to the average individual, 
male or female, than some book he or she has 
wanted to read but has so far not procured either 
by purchase or from the lending library? The 
difficulty, of course, is to discover what this par- 
ticular book happens to be. But there are ways 
of overcoming this difficulty by the judicious 
leading of conversations to the subject of recent 
reading. When choosing books for gifts, it is 
perhaps safer to confine oneself to a period of the 
last three or four months. The older the book, 
the greater the chance of it having been read. And 

by narrowing the field of choice the task of selec- 
tion also becomes considerably easier. As a 
guide to those seeking gift books the following 
which have been reviewed in our columns since 
the end of August, may be recommended : 


** Orientations,”” by Sir Ronald Storr (Nicholson and 
Watson, 21s.). 

“ Augustus,”’ by John Buchan (Hodder and Stoughton, 
21s.). 

House That Hitler Built,’’ by Professor Stephen 
H. Roberts (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 

“From One Century to Another,’ by Elizabeth S. 
Haldane (Maclehose, 12s. 6d.). 

‘““Red Eagle,’’ by Dennis Wheatley (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.). 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: “The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


“Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 


7/6 net 


DEATH FUNGUS” 


“Forbidden Journey,” by Ella K. Maillart (Heinemann, 
6d.). 

“ Archeological Reconnaissances in North-Western 
India and South-Eastern Iran,’’ by Sir Aurel Stein 
(Macmillan, 638s.). 

“Everest: The Unfinished Adventure,’’ by Hugh 
Ruttledge (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.). 

‘Memory Looks Forward,” by Eric Parker (Seeley 
Service, 18s.). 

Two books on John Wesley : ‘‘ Son to Susauna,’’ by G. 
Elsie Harrison (Nicholson and Watson, 8s. 6d.) and 
‘Wrestling Jacob,”’ by Marjorie Bowen (Heinemann, 
lis.). 

NOVELS : 

“Brynhild,” by il. G. Wells (Methuen). 

‘“ A Matador Dies,’’ by Joseph Peyre (Bles). 

Their Ships Were Broken,’ by Constance Wright 
(Dent). 

Winged Pharaoh,” by Joan Grant (Barker). 

“No Hearts to Break,’’ by Susan Ertz (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.). 

‘‘ The Square Peg or the Gun Fella,” by Johu Mase- 
field (Heinemann). 

‘“The Dangerous Years,’’ by Gilbert Frankau 
(Hutchinson). 

Katrina,” by Sally Salminen (Thornton Butterworth). 

Mag Mortal Storm,’’ by Phyllis Bottome (Faber and 
Faber). 
ae Lenient God,’’ by Naomi Jacob (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.). 

“Dauntless Needle,”’ by Eleanor Dunbar Hall (Harrap). 
‘** Of Mice and Men,” by John Steinbeck (Heinemann). 
‘The Black Virgin,’’ by Mary Borden (Heinemann). 
CRIME FICTION : 

‘ Death Fungus,’”’ by Warner Allen (Constable). 

“The High Sheriff,’’ by Henry Wade (Constable). 

“Trial and Error,” by Anthony Berkeley (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 

“The Ten Teacups,’”’ by Carter Dickson (Heinemann). 

“Murder of a Headmistress,’ by Edith Pickering 
(Longmans). 

“Three Hunting Horns,” by Mary Fitt (Nicholson 
and Watson). 

“Who Killed Oliver Cromwell?” by Leonard R. 
Gribble (Harrap). 

“Death Overseas,’ by Charles Barry (Hurst and 
Blackett). 

“Midsummer Murder,” by Clifford Witting (Hodder 
and Stoughton). 


To the above list may be added some of the books 


reviewed to-day. 


“ THE MORNING POST "’ 

After a lively existence of well over a century and 
a half the Morning Post has disappeared as a 
separate newspaper, ‘‘ independent,”’ to use its own 
words, ‘‘ of everyone and everything.’’ That its 
name is still preserved by the quondam rival which 
has “‘ absorbed ’’ it, holus bolus, is no great con- 
solation to those who mourn its demise. Tributes 
have been paid to its memory and achievements 
by the Press of all shades of opinion—at home, in 
the Empire and abroad. But the corpse being 
buried and its praises sung, the world moves on to 
transact its hourly and daily business. That is 
the natural order of things. Yet it is more than 
fitting that the story of the Morning Post should 
have its record in something that is not quite of 
such passing interest as the pages of the daily, 
weekly or monthly Press. And one may rejoice 
that this great newspaper has found such a prompt 
and efficient memorialist as Mr. Wilfrid Hindle 
(‘‘ The Morning Post: 1772-1937,’’ Routledge, 
illustrated, 7s. 6d.). He has given life to the old 
files which he has so industriously investigated and 
enabled his readers to realise the vigour and fresh- 
ness and the literary grace which this paper 
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managed to exhibit at all stages of its long history. 
Something of the fighting qualities of its first 
editor, duellist and pugilist, Henry Bate, seems to 
have survived through all the changes the Morning 
Post passed. Its boast of independence was fully 
justified. Even the men and parties it supported. 
as Palmerston discovered, it could also criticise. 
Its Toryism was of its own making and its own 
brand. And if it had a tendency to stick to causes 
even when they were lost, that was only an indica- 
tion of its courage and of the sincerity of its 
crusading zeal. It is a vivaciously piquant tale 
that Mr. Hindle has to tell, and it loses none of its 
piquancy in his briskly felicitous telling. | And 
while doing full justice to the paper’s past, he does 
not omit to pay due honour to the men who served 
it so well and brought it such distinction in its 
concluding years. 


Another pleasant record, this time of the rich 
humour with which the Morning Post was wont to 
mix its vehemence, in its editorial columns as else- 
where, is to be found in the collection of delight- 
fully entertaining cartoons of Mr. Wyndham 
Robinson (‘‘ Cartoons From the Morning Post,” 
Herbert Jenkins, 2s.). To this collection Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, Labour M.P., and one of Mr. 
Robinson's victims,’’ writes a foreword, in which 
he says: ‘‘ Mr. Wyndham Robinson has attacked 
us all in turn, but he has left few wounds. That 
in itself says much for his sense of humour and for 
his capacity as a cartoonist. Many thousands ot 
people have enjoyed his cartoons, and I know they 
will share my pleasure that Mr. Robinson’s contri- 
butions to the art of the cartoonist have now been 
collected and published.” 


SCOTTISH YOUTH 


Mr. R. H. Bruce Lockhart has, as he reminds 
us in his latest book, ‘‘ My Scottish Youth ”’ 
(Putnam, illustrated, 10s. 6d.), had his full share 
of wanderings and adventure. He has set foot in 
every capital of Europe and has “ encircled the 
globe.” He has met many men “in exalted 
positions, including most of the kings and rulers 
of Europe."’ But all the time his heart has been in 
Scotland. ‘* For me home begins where the water 
flows north.’’ As a fervid Scot, with not a drop 
of Sassenach blood in his veins—a Lockhart on 
one side and a Macgregor on the other—he 
bemoans what has been happening over the 
border : the decline of agriculture and fishing, the 
depopulation of the Highlands, the anglicisation 
of Scottish youth, the preference of the middle 
class Scot for English rather than Scottish public 
schools. When he goes back to his homeland, as 
he says he has every intention of doing, maybe he 
will set his reforming energies to work. Meanwhile 
he unfolds to us, with great charm and fine store 
of anecdote, the story of his first seventeen years 
of life, his home and family surroundings and his 
school days, first at a preparatory school at 
Broughty Ferry and then at Fettes. Rugby foot- 
ball was, of course, the passion of Fettes at that 
time and young Bruce Lockhart, as the son of an 
international, was as keen as any of his school 
fellows to distinguish himself at the game. He 
treasured his football trophies long after he left 
Scotland, taking them with him to Russia, where, 


he regretfully observes, ‘‘ they were confiscated by 
the Bolsheviks when they arrested me in 1918 and 
never returned.’’ Not the least pleasing part of 
his book to the reader who knows something of the 
Highlands is that in which Mr. Bruce Lockhart 
describes the family holidays on the Speyside. 


BATTLE OF THE AISNE 


One big battle in the last stages of the Great 
War has hitherto received little notice in English 
war books. This was the crushing defeat of 
General Duchéne’s army in the German offensive 
of May, 1918—an offensive that brought the enemy 
within forty miles of Paris. With General 
Duchéne was the British LX Corps sent to recuper- 
ate at this part of the line after having been engaged 
in the severe fighting of the previous March and 
April. Its five divisions were much below strength 
and the last thing they expected was to be sub- 
jected to what was to prove the fiercest German 
bombardment and assault of the whole war. Mr. 
Sidney Rogerson, who tells the story of his own 
experiences in this disaster with a dramatic vivid- 
ness of description (‘‘ The Last of the Ebb,’’ with 
a Narrative from the German side by Major- 
General A. D. von Unruh, illustrated by photo- 
graphs from British and German sources, Arthur 
Barker, 8s. 6d.) has caustic comments to make on 
the ‘* fatal obstinacy ’’ of the French Army Com- 
mander and on the defects of the French 
intelligence service. ‘‘ It is,’ he says, ‘* a sober- 
ing reflection that the first act of the unified 
command on the Western Front was to send battle- 
shattered divisions down to rest on the precise 
sector which barred the road to Paris, and which 
the enemy had chosen for his next offensive.’ Mr. 
Rogerson does not claim to describe more than that 
part of the battle that unrolled itself round him on 
one short sector of a widely stretched arc, but, so 
far as it goes, his account is not lacking either in 
colour or thrill. Perhaps this is because he jotted 
down the outlines of his narrative soon after the 
Armistice, when the incidents of the battle as he 
saw it were still clearly impressed on his mind. 
And to supplement his own story he has enlisted 
the services of the German General who was mainly 
responsible for the success of this last brilliant effort 
of German arms. That General’s account of the 
battle from his own side is a model of soldierly 
conciseness and lucidity. It concludes: ‘* Despite 
the great defeat of the English on the Aisne, we 
carried away the impression that they did their 
duty. They fought well, and their sacrifices in 
blood and in prisoners secure for their Ninth Army 
Corps a place of honour in England's history of 
the Great War.”’ 


THE TSAR AND HIS MOTHER 

Some few years ago were published the letters of 
the Tsar to the Tsaritsa and hers to him. No 
question was ever raised as to the authenticity of 
this correspondence. Everything about them 
pointed to their genuineness. Similarly, in regard 
to ‘‘ The Letters of Tsar Nicholas and Empress 
Marie ”’ (edited by Edward J. Bing, Nicholson and 
Watson, illustrated, 15s,), it is easy to accept the 
assurance of Mr. Bruce Lockhart, in his preface, 
that of their genuineness there can be no possible 
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doubt. They ‘‘ speak for themselves. Here is no 
clumsy fake. There is no man living who could 
have invented this correspondence.”’ The originals 
were written in Russian by the Tsar and mostly 
in French by his mother. Both writers display a 
strong dislike of the ex-Kaiser. The Tsar, in one 
letter, expresses his disgust at having ‘‘ to give 
Wilhelm the rank of Admiral in our Navy... . 
It makes me sick to think of it.” The Dowager 
Empress, later the same year, writes of the Kaiser’s 
visit to Palestine: ‘‘ The pictures of the journey 
through the Holy Land would have made me laugh 
if the whole thing were not so revolting. All done 
out of sheer vanity, so as to be talked about.’’ The 
Tsar seemed to enjoy his visit to England in 1894 
and was agreeably astonished at the freedom 
allowed by ‘*‘ Granny ”’ (Queen Victoria) in letting 
him drive out with his fiancée without a chaperone ! 
He found ‘* Uncle Bertie’s ’’ house-party at Sand- 
ringham “‘ rather strange.’’ ‘‘ Most of them were 
horse-dealers, among others a Baron Hirsch.” 
Political comments in the letters are few and far 
between, but there are references to the revolution 
of 1905-6, and the Tsar speaks of the pogroms as 
a natural outburst of the people’s anger at 
‘““the impertinence of the Socialists and revolu- 
tionaries.’’ ‘‘ Because nine-tenths of the trouble- 
makers are Jews,’’ he says, ‘‘ the people’s 
wrath turned against them... . In England, of 
course, the Press says that these disorders were 
organised by the police. They can go on repeat- 
ing this worn-out fable. But not only Jews 
suffered; some of the Russian agitators suffered 
as well.’’ The Tsar also complains of inaction on 
the part of his own officials. ‘‘ If only all the 
authorities would do their duty honestly and 
without fear! In this lies the guarantee of peace."’ 
The letters show that the Tsar was not quite the 
weak man he has sometimes been represented to 
be. He believed in strong government and it was 
his misfortune perhaps that in his later years he 
had no one among the men around him on whose 
strength and capacity he could rely. Mother and 
son were both alike in their loyalty to the Allied 
cause during the war. Though there is no 
mention of Rasputin by either mother or son, one 
of the last of the Dowager Empress’ letters pleads 
for leniency for the Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlovich, 
under sentence of exile for his participation in 
Rasputin’s murder. The last letter of all, dated 
November 21, 1917, is a very moving one from 
the mother to her son, then a prisoner with his 
wife and children in the Bolsheviks’ hands. 


HAWTHORNE’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER 


Cancer to-day is a terrible scourge, but half a 
century ago when Nathaniel Hawthorne’s youngest 
daughter Rose undertook her mission of mercy in 
New York for sufferers from this dreaded disease, 
it was looked upon with even greater horror than it 
is even in these days. It was then supposed to be 
contagious, and its victims were too often avoided 
by their friends and relatives and sometimes even 
compelled to leave their homes. In New York 
there was one main refuge for the poorer among 
these unfortunate sufferers—the dreary ‘‘ Island ” 
poor-house. Hawthorne’s daughter, then a Mrs. 
Lathrop, separated from her husband and anxious 


to make something of the life that remained to her, 
seized upon the opportunity thus presented for 
benevolent, charitable work. She took up a course 
of nursing and then rented a small room in a Lower 
East Side slum from whence she started her opera- 
tions of looking after cancer sufferers. In time 
she was able to enlist a number of enthusiastic 
helpers and to extend her activities. Already a 
Roman Catholic, she became a Dominican nun and 
devoted all her energies to her mission. By the 
time she died, some ten years ago, that mission 
had assumed proportions far beyond her early 
expectations. Her religion may have caused her 
to look askance upon experiments for the cure and 
alleviation of cancer, but no praise could be too 
high for her devoted labours on behalf of the 
sufferers from the disease. As her ~~ interesting 
biography shows (‘‘ Sorrow Built A Bridge,” by 
Katherine Burton, Longmans, illustrated, 7s. 6d.) 
there was nothing in the first part of her life—spent 
in the glamour of a brilliant literary environment— 
that suggested she would become a nun and give 
herself up to the philanthropic work she was to 
undertake. Her marriage, following on_ her 
mother’s death—her father had died when she was 
fourteen—was to prove a by no means happy one, 
but she and her husband might perhaps have come 
closer together had their only child lived. Their 
joint conversion to Roman Catholicism did not 
provide the necessary link, and thus it came about 
that Rose left her husband and her ‘‘sorrow built 
the bridge”’ to her new life of noble humane service 
as ‘‘ Mother Alphonsa.”’ 


NEW NOVELS 


English readers will be grateful to Messrs. Dent 
for having given them in one omnibus volume all 
the five parts of M. Georges Duhamel’s famous 
family epic (‘‘ The Pasquier Chronicles,”’ trans- 
lated by Beatrice de Holthoir, 10s. 6d.). Three of 
the Pasquier novels have been published before in 
this country in separate translations : ‘‘ News from 
Havre,” ‘‘ Caged Beasts and In Sight of the 
Promised Land,’’ the two new and final volumes 
being ‘* St. John’s Eve ’’ and “* The House of the 
Desert.’’ The story begins in the ’nineties and 
is carried on in the fifth part to 1907. This 
Pasquier ‘‘ omnibus ”’ enables the reader to appre- 
ciate the remarkable skill with which M. Duhamel 
manages throughout to maintain the family thread 
of his theme, while setting out the varying lives 
and characters of different members of the family. 
No two of the Pasquiers are alike, and one and all 
are presented in a manner that impresses them on 
the reader’s vision. M. Duhamel is at his tenderest 
in his portrait of the faithful, much-tried, devoted 
mother ; and most subtle, in his irony and humour, 
in portraying that unforgettable rascal of a father 
who dominates the whole scene, from the children’s 
early days to the last chapter of the last book, when 
he rises from his sick-bed to visit one of his 
mistresses. Laurent, the sensitive idealist, who 
passes from hero-worship of his father to complete 
disillusionment over this once adored parent, is the 
real hero of the whole work, and in the final book 
we find him partaking in an experiment with his 
friend Justin and other comrades in communal 
living, only to discover that this Utopian existence 
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is not free from the disintegrating influence of 
family ties. 


Mr. J. M. Scott has the Buchan gift for adven- 
ture story. If his new novel, ‘‘ The Silver Land ”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is, as he tells us, the joint 
product of ‘‘ an irresponsible imagination and a 
seriously-minded memory,”’ the tale proceeds with 
a naturalness that is wholly convincing. Perhaps 
because Mr. Scott does not allow his imagination 
to be too irresponsible or to soar beyond what his 
own Arctic experiences have shown to be within 
the bounds of possibility, his picture of an isolated 
primitive Eskimo people in Greenland becomes 
easily and fascinatingly credible. Moreover, the 
“Naturalist turned Detective ’’ has prepared us for 
it with his strictly scientific deductions. And it is 
a fine romantic, exciting tale that Mr. Scott has 
given us—a worthy sequel to his ‘‘ Snowstone.”’ 


In ‘Brother Klaus’’ (translated by E. F. Peeler, 
Burns Oates) Mme. Maria Dutli-Rutlihauser 
transports us to fifteenth century Switzerland—a 
period when Swiss unity was threatened by internal 
zealousies and discord and the pressure of external 
enemies. It is the story, simply but fervidly told, 
of the peasant-hero, Niklaus Leuenbrugger, who, 
after taking his share in the continuous fighting, 
gave up home and family to lead the life of an 
ascetic, and by his example, his prayers and the 
awe his saintliness inspired helped to lead his 
countrymen to thoughts of peace and union, The 
saint’s hermitage may still be seen in the vicinity 
of Sarnen. 


James IV of Scotland was one of the best loved 
of Scottish kings. He had personality and charm 
and intelligence in high degree. He re-united a 
distracted kingdom and raised its prestige in the 
world. It was his misfortune that, working for 
peace, he was forced into a war that lost him his 
life. Miss Christine Orr has chosen him for her 
hero in her colourful historical novel, ‘‘ Gentle 
Eagle’’ (International Publishing Company, 
8s. 6d.). Miss Orr knows her history, and she has 
made excellent use of it, keeping close to the known 
facts while remembering her duties as a novelist. 
Her study of the King is admirable for her under- 
standing of the mainsprings of his character, and 
round him are the live figures of the men and 
women who played their parts in his story. 


Mr. Hugh McGraw has already written two 
excellent novels, “‘ Rude Society ’’ and ‘* Nancy 
Brown,”’ and he has now added a third to his list, 
“Fine Romance ’’ (Heinemann). In this, as in 
his previous books, he is concerned with the 
‘ordinary men and women’ of the Greater 
London suburbia. But in the ‘‘ fine romance ”’ he 
now sets forth for our edification and amusement 
there is a note of satire; in a quiet, detached way 
he gently leads the reader up the garden path just 
as his beautiful blonde does his foolish hero. The 
romance proves to be anything but “‘ fine ’’; rather 
a tawdry business, in fact, but none the less, as the 
author might justly claim, true to the particular 
Slice of life he depicts. The hero in the end has no 
illusions about the girl he made such sacrifices to 
win, but he cannot cut himself adrift from her. 
That is part of his inherent weakness. A book that 


is both easy to read and distinguished for clever 
characterisation. 


“They Come They Go,’’ by Winifred Peck 
(Faber & Faber), illustrates the continuity of our 
island story. Beginning with the time of Henry 
VIII's confiscation of the monasteries’ lands and 
property, Mrs. Peck gives us glimpses into the 
lives and characters of the squires, parsons and 
their families who lived and had their being in a 
single English parish—Simmery—at various 
periods in the four centuries down to the present 
year. It is the parish that gives unity to this series 
of character sketches, and by the end of the book 
we are conscious of knowing all there is to know 
of Simmery and of having witnessed a pageant of 
our history passing before us in this little corner 
of England. Mrs. Peck marshals her pageant and 
her succession of characters with commendable 


judgment and skill, and the result is most 
entertaining. 


Mr. H. M. Raleigh has written a light and 
amusing farce ‘‘ Sheikh Stuff ’’ (Bles) that takes 
an American millionaire, the pyjama king—after 
committing the dreadful sin of shooting a fox in 
England—with his prospective son-in-law to Africa 
to join the Braggadocian Foreign Legion, there to 
be followed in due course by the daughter and other 
people they have fled from. Of course, they all 
get involved in extraordinary desert adventures, 
the prospective son-in-law and his quondam 
fiancée each discovering new romance in a Sheik’s 
household and the pyjama king “* falling for ”’ a 
lively vivandiére. Just the ‘ stuff,” in short, for 
a rollicking farce. 


TO BE or 
NOT TO BE 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 
Human Life 
by 
DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 

the community in stating clearly and 

most forcibly to-day’s problem. Is life 

to be treated as sacred? Whether in | 

ignorance or from other motives it is 
| 


being attacked. All speakers will 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 


Price - - 3d. 


Published by 


LEAGUE OF NATIONAL LIFE 
53, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Round the Empire 


RECORD CHRISTMAS 
AIR-MAIL 


ECORD air-mail loads will be handled this 
Christmas by Imperial Airways on its Empire 
routes. For the first time this year, under the new 
Empire mail scheme, all first-class Christmas mail- 
matter will be air-borne without surcharge between 
England and South Africa. Plans for dealing 
with all the Christmas air-mail traffic have now 
been completed by the Post Office and Imperial 
Airways. To carry part of the record loads forth- 
coming, the two long-range  flying-boats of 
Imperial Airways, the ‘‘ Cambria’’ the 
‘“* Caledonia,’’ will be brought into special service. 
Both these famous flying-boats, each laden with 
nearly five tons of Christmas mails, will make trips 
on the Africa route between Southampton and 
Durban. It is reckoned that the aircraft of 
Imperial Airways, operating on Empire routes, will 
carry this year, something like 70 tons of Christ- 
mas mails, these being estimated to contain nearly 
7,000,000 greetings in the shape of seasonable 
letters and postcards. More than 40 tons of mails 
will, it is calculated, be flown to .\frica, India, and 
Australia, while over 20 tons are expected to arrive 


It is impossible to exaggerate the immensity | 
of the disaster which has overtaken large 
parts of Southern Alberta, Southern Saskat- 
chewan and parts of Manitoba. Not less 
than 60,000 families must look to the 
Dominion Government for relief. In the 
midst of it all, the patience and hope of the 
people and the self-sacrifice of the mission 

|| clergy are inspiring to a degree. Without 
the help of friends in more prosperous 
circumstances, some missions must close. 


If you are able to help in any way, please 
send your gift to The Secretary, 


HURCH 


: 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.CA 


in England from those countries. This will be in 
addition to normal mail loads carried by the 
Empire routes. 


One of the two big long-range flying-buats may, 
for the Christmas mails, make a double journey 
between England and South Africa. In all, seven 
special services will be operated to and from South 
Africa. East of Alexandria, on the India and 
Australia route, services will be duplicated ; while 
from Singapore to Brisbane, provision has been 
made for all extra services necessary. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIES 


The latest report on ‘‘ Business Conditions in the 
Union of South Africa’’ states that current condi- 
tions within the Union, according to the most recent 
trends, do not appear to be uniformly satisfactory. 
The gold mining industry, in so far as established 
producing and developing mines are concerned, is 
making steady progress, though the tonnage of ore 
crushed to the end of September shows in compari- 
son with the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year the smallest percentage gain (6.3 per 
cent.) recorded during the past four years. The 
percentage improvement in the case of coal is simi- 
larly the lowest in four years. Although 
speculative activity has been greatly curtailed 
since the commencement of the Stock Exchange 
slump and some stringency appears to exist in the 
supply of Native labour, conditions in the mining 
industry remain fundamentally sound. In second- 
ary industry the employment index has shown a 
welcome improvement, after a seasonal decline 
which was more marked than in previous years. 
While activity shows generally no abatement, the 
relationship between costs and prices is probably 
causing manufacturers more concern than hitherto, 
as materials bought earlier in the year at the 
higher commodity prices then ruling are being 
brought into process of manufacture. While the 
recent recession of certain commodity prices will 
no doubt bring some relief in the near future, the 
question of ocean freights remains of considerable 
importance. The sharp recovery in freight rates 
has been a movement entirely adverse to the 
country, however favourable it may have been to 
others deriving income from this source. So far as 
agriculture is concerned, the prospects seem much 
less promising than they were a year ago. 
Droughty conditions and extreme heat threaten the 
summer crops and are hampering the production 
of such essential commodities as butter and cheese 
tu such an extent that supplies of the former are 
actually being imported. 


There are indications that increased commodity 
and manufacturing costs and higher freight rates 
are finding expression in rising consumer prices. 
Moreover, drought conditions are at the present 
time tending to accentuate this trend. Should this 
development continuc, the sale of luxury and semi- 
luxury goods is bound to be adversely affected, 
with the consequence, probably, of a setback to 
the rate of progress to which the country has 
become accustomed during the past few years. 
Prices in the international markets have, however, 
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been steadily falling during the past month, and 
this development will tend to exercise a corrective 
effect upon the relationship between costs and 
prices. 


CANADA’S TOURIST TRADE 


Last year fifteen million tourists visited Canada, 
a number greatly in excess of the total population 
of the country. This must be a record which few, 
if any, countries can match, but this year’s figures 
will probably show that it has been beaten—by 
Canada herself. The tourist travel to Canada via 
the Peace Bridge and the ferry at Fort Erie, 
Ontario, alone registered, during the past summer, 
a substantial increase over a year ago. In the first 
five months well over half a million tourist motor 
cars were entered at this port for 48-hour periods, 
an increase of nearly 67,000, while 130,000 cars 
were entered on 60-day tourist permits, an increase 
of 18,000. The season’s tourist movement included 
motor cars from every State in the United States, 
as well as those bearing the licence-plates of 
Hawaii, Panama, Canal Zone, Mexico, — the 
Bahamas, Venezuela, Cuba, Puerto Rico and New- 
foundland. It is interesting to note in view of the 
boom in caravan travel in this country that motor 
caravans showed a remarkable increase, the types 
entering Canada at Fort Erie ranging from a make- 
shift built by a high school boy to the latest Pull- 
man type which the b'g business man alone is able 
to afford. The same story is reported from posts 
all along the great 5,500 miles boundary between 
Canada and the United States. 


NEW RADIUM DISCOVERY 


It may well be that the Eldorado Mines of Great 
Bear Lake in the North-West ‘Territories of 
Canada are not the only source of radium in North 
America. There has been a discovery of radium 
at Port Hope in Ontario—contained in ash from 
the mineral called anthraxolite, which very much 
resembles anthracite in appearance. Samples are 
now being examined and effort is being made to 
determine the commercial values, if any, of the 
deposit. 


MONTREAL'S TALLEST BUILDING 


The largest dome in America has just been com- 
pleted. It crowns the basilica of St. Joseph's 
Oratory on the Island of Montreal, and, although 
the surmounting final Cross has still to be added, 
it is already the tallest building in that city. When 
completed it will soar 503 feet above the greund. 
The dome itself is 100 feet high, with a base 
diameter of 120 feet, and nine days of continuous 
work were required to pour the concrete for the 
shell. The fixing of a copper covering and the 
placing of stone-work at the base will be delayed 
until the spring. The shell is only seven inches 
thick, and is built without trusses. It was con- 
structed according to meticulous calculations of an 
intricate kind, which involved the solution of many 
unique engineering problems. The great Oratory 
owed its early inspiration to a life of devotion by 
a lay brother, who ministered to the poor and 
needy from a church near by. 


BUMPER TOBACCO CROP 


This is likely to prove a record year in the pro- 
duction otf Canadian tobacco. It is estimated that 
it will run to nearly 72,000,000 pounds weight, the 
bulk of it coming from Ontario, and a considerable 
amount of it exported to the United Kingdom. The 
record is the more remarkable in that there has of 
late been a considerable amount of pruning and 
rationalisation of the industry in order to ensure 
that only leaf of the best quality and of an assured 
overseas market should be produced. 

Thus another industry with its beginnings in the 
dim days of the foundation of Canada is proving 
its ability not only to live but also to flourish under 
the exigencies of to-day. Tobacco was grown 
experimentally by the first French settlers in 
Canada hundreds of years ago, but it was not until 
1891 that the industry attained to the dignity of 
acensus. It was then found that the total produc- 
tion was something in the neighbourhood of 
4,000,000 pounds, almost the whole of it being 
grown in the Province of Quebec. Later a special 
Dominion Tobacco Service was established under 
the Government and a Central Experimental Farm 
set up in Ottawa. From that day to this the 
industry has not looked back, 


WHO COLLARED THIS GOOSE ? 


A Canadian Government Department is trying 
to trace the history of a goose. It was shot at 
Beaver Lake, Alberta, last September, and the 
National Parks Bureau of the Department of Mines 
and Resources is anxious to learn when and how 
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the bird was seen. An unusual marker was found 
around its neck. It was a strong steel wire shaped 
into an oval collar, with a small loop at the bottom 
giving it the appearance of a figure eight. The 
quest is not such a trivial affair as one might think, 
for in the conservation of bird resources bird band- 
ing is playing an important part. It is an inter- 
national activity in which Canada and the United 
States co-operate, and is used as a means of obtain- 
ing exact vital statistics relating to wild bird life 
in general. Most of the banding in Canada is done 
by some two hundred voluntary workers who 
operate under authority of bird banding permits 
issued by the Migratory Birds Division of the 
National Parks Bureau. Approximately 250,000 
birds have been banded in the Dominion, and more 
than 20,000 useful ‘‘ recovery ’’ records respecting 
the migration, range, breeding and wintering 
grounds, and longevity of native wild birds have 
been obtained. The general public helps by 
reporting any banded birds found to the Controller 
of the Bureau. 


THEY SHOULD EAT MORE FISH 


Here is a story which has a “‘ fishy ’’ ending. 
Recently the ‘ Journal of the American Medical 
Association ’’ reported that foods produced in 
certain sections of an area lying partly in the 
United States and partly in Canada were deficient 
in iodine because the soil lacked iodine, and as a 
result many cases of goitre occurred among the 
citizens. Nearly 69,000 school children were 
examined, and it was found that 39 per cent. of 
them were suffering from goitre in one or other 
stage of development. Last year a re-check was 
made of 37,000 who in the interval had been using 
iodised food, and the percentage of goitre sufferers 
had dropped to 3 per cent. Meantime investiga- 
tions into the soil itself were conducted, and it was 
found that the iodine content had leaked from the 
land and was carried to the sea—and that if the 
children had been eating more sea fish and shell 
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fish they would have acquired in a round-about way 
the iodine which had been denied them from the 
ground. It has been established that fish are par- 
ticularly rich in the vitamins which under the 
general heading of iodine contain calcium, phos- 
phorous, iron and other elements essential to the 
proper development and health of the human 
body. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S MINERALS 


The Southern Rhodesian Government announces 
that the total value of minerals produced during 
October was £639,733. In this is included 68,170 
ozs. of gold at the declared value of £7 Os. 44d. per 
fine ounce, or £478,395 in all, which was produced 
by 633 mines. Silver won totalled 13,947 ozs. 
Amongst the base metals, which are interesting as 
showing the diversity of minerals found in the 
Colony, are :— 


Coal ave sa ... 91,319 tons 
Chromite 
Asbestos 
Tungsten concentrates.. 33 
Antimony 
Mica __.... 2,492 Ibs. 


Iron pyrites 2,558 tons 


The last item is mined and railed to Northern 
Rhodesia, as required, to meet the demands of the 
copper mines, where it is used as a flux in smelt- 
ing. Another interesting item in the Southern 
Rhodesian October output is the reappearance of 
diamonds, although only 9} carats were found. In 
the past many thousands of pounds worth of 
diamonds have been declared, but the main source, 
or ‘‘ pipe,’’? from whence they came has not vet 
been discovered. 


THE NILE AS RAIN GAUGE 


A new method of forecasting when the first 
general—or planting—rains of the wet season will 
fall in Mashonaland, the eastern half of Southern 
Rhodesia, is under trial at the Meteorological 
Office. The readings on which it is based have 
only been available for the last 13 years and, 
although the meteorologists will not regard it as 
trustworthy until it has proved accurate over @ 
period of 40 years, it has so far proved satisfactory. 
The method started with a discovery that for the 
previous 10 years wet Novembers followed mild 
mid-winters (i.e., summer north of the Equator) 
and dry Novembers cold mid-winters. The corre- 
spondence between the two sets of facts could not 
be carried further back because apparatus for the 
hourly measuring of temperature did not exist in 
the past. 

The new method takes no account of scattered 
(hunder-showers affecting only small areas, but i! 
it continues to give as good results over the next 
25 years as it has during the last 13 it will be a boon 


to maize and tobacco farmers, since it can be pre- - 


pared two months in advance of the planting 
season. This forecast is quite distinct from those 
occasionally published in Southern Rhodesia 
giving the total amount of rain likely to fall during 
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a wet season. This is based on factors such as the 
Nile flood, atmospheric pressure at Rio de Janeiro 
and temperature at Bulawayo and Mauritius. 


INSECTICIDAL PLANTS 


A consignment of poisonous plants has arrived 
in England from Ceylon. They are to be examined 
by the Curator of Kew Gardens, Sir Arthur Hill, 
and if they contain the insecticidal properties 
claimed for them by the Ceylon authorities, vast 
areas in the island will be given over to their culti- 
vation. Dr, P. E. Pieris, the Ceylon Trade Com- 
missioner in London, is responsible for the 
shipment of the plants. Hearing of the demand 
both in Britain and America for plants containing 
insecticidal qualities but harmless to human beings 
and knowing that Ceylon villagers use a prepara- 
tion from certain plants for the destruction of 
insect pests, he sent to Ceylon for them. The 
plants were therefore collected by Ceylon’s Agri- 
cultural Department and sent to England. 


INDIA’S MINERAL WEALTH 


The Indian Geological Survey's Report for 1936 
shows the important position India holds in the 
Empire as a producer of minerals. As India 
becomes more industrialised her mineral produc- 
tion, it is anticipated, is likely considerably to 
increase. Meanwhile, she ranks second to the 
United Kingdom as Commonwealth producer of 
coal, and ninth in the world; occupies the same 
position in regard to iron ore, of which her reserves 
are not much less than three-quarters of the United 


States total: ‘‘ and,’’ adds the Survey, ‘‘ there is 
every hope that India will eventually take a much 
more important place among the world’s pro- 
ducers.”” During 1936, prices, production and 
exports advanced substantially, and progress has 
been maintained this year; in five months Rs. 78} 
lakhs worth of pig iron was exported against 
Rs. 583 lakhs in 1936 and Rs. 44} lakhs in 1935. 
The report adopts a guarded tone in regard to 
manganese, pointing to the competition India has 
to meet in world markets and the excess, in 1936, of 
supply over demand. During the present year 
however, the export price has recovered from 
Rs. 17-1-0 to Rs. 18-4-8. The report points out 
the great benefit to the Indian industry of the port 
of Vizagapatam, which allows Indian manganese 
ore to be marketed more cheaply than if there was 
a long railway haul. 


The Survey gives interesting details about 
India’s gold industry, especially about the way in 
which the difficulty of ventilation at great depths 
and high temperatures is being overcome. It 
reminds India that she is the world’s chief producer 
of high grade mica, an indispensable accessory in 
electrical manufactures. In the first five months of 
this year foreign countries took 137,639 cwts. of 
Indian Mica against 77,217 in 1936 and 63,282 in 
1935. Ilmenite, used in the manufacture of paints, 
is another mineral of which India is the world’s 
chief producer; the output has doubled in two 
years. Taking all minerals together the value of 
production in India and Burma in 1936 was £193 
million, an increase of £81,000 over the previous 
year. 
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Letters to the Editor 


LIGHT RAILWAYS IN WAR 


Sir,—With reference to the letter of Mr. C. F. 
Boyd in your last issue the engineer’s name was 
wrongly given by him. It should have been Sir 
Samuel Morton Peto. 

Sir Samuel’s life and exploits are set forth in 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’’ Vol. 
XV of the 1909 edition. From this one gathers 
that he was born in 1809 and died in 1889. 

He and a cousin of his named Grissell first 
formed a partnership in the firm of Grissell and 
Peto which constructed many works and buildings 
of importance, among them railway works, docks, 
and theatres. It was during the construction oi 
the railway works that the partnership was dis- 
solved, Grissell retaining the building contracts, 
including the contract for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and Peto retaining the railway contracts, 
among them the construction of a large portion of 
the South-Eastern Railway. 

Peio aided in starting the Great Exhibition of 
1851 by offering a guarantee of £50,000. During 
the Crimean War he suggested to Palmerston that 
he should construct a railway between Balaclava 
and the entrenchments. <A line of 59 miles in 
length was laid down by him in 1854-5 and proved 
of great service to the army before Sebastopol. 
Peto and his then partner, Betts, presented 
vouchers for every item of expenditure and 
received payment without commission. For his 
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services he was created a Baronet on February 14, 
1855. 

On 11 May, 1866, the firm of Peto and Betts 
suspended payment, owing to a financial panic at 
the time, with liabilities amounting to £4,000,000 
and assets estimated at £5,000,000. Disraeli and 
Gladstone both paid tributes to Peto’s character, 
and he seems to have borne his reverse of fortune 
with courage and resignation. 

C, Harrison, 
Putney. 


CROSSWORDS 


Sir,—May | ask you the favour of introducing 
a Crossword Puzzle into The Saturday Review 
each week ? 
WILLIAM PRoctor. 
Ruthven, Huntley, 
Aberdeenshire. 


Sir,—I have read your paper for a considerable 
time and !.ave noticed that you do not publish a 
crossword puzzle. 1am confident that many readers 
hesides myself would appreciate one. Perhaps 
you will introduce one before Christmas ? 

T. CLARKSON. 

Hill Crest, Drake Head Lane, 

Conisborough. 


Sir,—Whilst I think The Saturday Review an 
excellent paper, I must say that it is rather too heavy 
and makes no provision for those readers who have 
a little leisure to spare. Most other similar weekly 
papers include a crossword puzzle each week, and 
I would like you to do the same, though I don’t 
suppose you will consider any change, as you seem 
to be very conservative in your conduct of the 
paper. 

M. HeNverson, 

Abbotts-court, 

Radipole, Weymouth. 

{Our correspondents’ suggestion is under con- 
sideration. Views from our subscribers will be 
welcome.—Enitor, S. R.]. 


THE SHEPHERD 


Sir,—I read with pleasure the charming article 
entitled ‘* The Shepherd,’’ in your paper dated 
November 27th. 

It reminds me that a shepherd told me that he 
had seven sons, but not one of them would follow 
his forefathers’ occupation. The family had been 
shepherds for centuries on the South Downs. 

It was a glorious day on the South Downs when 
the shepherd told me this fact. ‘‘ It is too slow 
for them,’’ he said. ‘‘ They prefer them ‘ere 
pictures.”’ | replied, ‘‘ What more beautiful 
pictures can they get than these lovely Downs ?”’ 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 

Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


YOUTH AT THE HELM 


Sir,—Mr. Hore Belisha believes in youth and 
he is right. If we had had a little more youth in 
our Government these last few years England’s 
prestige in the world would have been greater 
than it is. 

TWENTY-ONE. 

Hampstead. 
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Your Investments 


FIXED INTEREST OR 
“EQUITIES”? 


Q* Monday a new account opens on the Stock 

Exchange and as it will be of three weeks’ 
duration covering the Christmas and New Year 
holidays little incentive is offered to open any con- 
siderable fresh commitments. This holiday period 
provides an opportunity for the investor to take 
stock of the situation at his leisure without feeling 
he is missing much in the way of market activity 
and this year a summing-up seems essential as 
markets present a number of problems. 


First, the investor is always faced with the 
question of whether he should place his money in 
fixed interest stocks, British Funds, debentures, 
preference stocks and the like, or in ‘‘equities,’’ as 
ordinary stocks and shares are styled. Normally, 
when markets show signs of giving way to business 
depression or the expectation of it, investment in 
fixed interest securities is advisable. The Trustee 
will place his money in British Government stocks 
even in preference to other Trustee investments, 
and those who are not bound by trustee require- 
ments will seek the maximum safety in accordance 
with the rate of interest their money must earn. But 
the present time hardly seems opportune for such 
a view though the setback in the States may spel! 
a rather quieter time for industry in this country. 


INFLUENCE OF NEW TRUSTS 

Formation of new investment trusts under the 
auspices of some of the most powerful banking and 
investment trust managements is a point worthy of 
attention by all investors. For these new Trusts 
are prepared to invest some £4,000,000 of new 
capital to take advantage of the low prices now 
ruling for ordinary stocks and shares. As invest- 
ment trusts always endeavour to secure their 
holdings on the most favourable terms with an eye 
to establishing capital appreciation this move is of 
the utmost significance. A further point which is 


being made in the market against the trend towards © 


fixed interest stocks which fears of depression 
might cause, is the large amount invested in 
British Government stocks by the Government 
departments themselves. If depression should 
become an actuality and unemployment should 
grow then the £60,000,000 surplus of the Unem- 
ployment Fund would be withdrawn from gilt- 
edged investments to pay out relief. Thus, it 
would seem that in modern ‘‘ managed money "’ 
conditions depression would spell lower prices for 
gilt-edged as well as for industrials and other 
ordinary stocks and shares. Having regard to the 
big difference in income to be obtained from gilt- 
edged (34 per cent.) and industrials (average £5 4s. 
per cent.) the argument at the moment runs very 
much in favour of ‘‘equities’’ and industrials at 
that. 
Home Ralts 

Approach of the end of the year should bring 
more attention for Home Railway stocks which are 
Standing at very poor levels having regard to 


dividend prospects. Continued revival of wages 
demands and the feeling that official action may at 
any time interfere with normal working factors 
prevent capital appreciation in this section but 
prospects of good yields on the stocks must prevent 
any downward move in quotations. Great Western 
is expected to pay 4 per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary stock which is priced at under 62. The 
stock would thus yield 6) per cent. On L.M.S. 
ordinary at least 2 per cent. is anticipated. Yet the 
stock stands at under 30 at which price the yield 
would be 6} per cent. On Southern preferred the 
full 5 per cent. is being paid and is likely to be paid 
for some time to come. At 87 the yield is 5} per 
cent. and there seems no reason why the Home 
Railway market should be quite as friendless as it 
is despite the political factor. 


UNION-CASTLE ENIGMA 
It is not very long ago that several financial 
houses were competing keenly for the opportunity 
to market Union Castle Steamship ordinary shares. 
But so much have shipping issues gone out of 
favour that instead of a price of somewhere near 
30s. at which the shares could easily have been 
placed last Spring, they are now dribbling on to the 
market at 22s. As the company’s earnings last year 
were practically 15 per cent., and this figure was 
reached, after most conservative allocations, the 
shares appear to be undervalued. Competent judges 
believe them to be worth fully 30s. and investors 
may note that the fleet was properly depreciated in 
the accounts all through the depression, a rare 
record for a shipping company of any size. The 

shares should prove a good lock-up. 


TANKER SHARES 

The setback in freights in recent months has not 
affected demand for tanker space and the companies 
are believed to be doing well. Particularly should 
this apply to John I. Jacobs where earnings at the 
moment are believed to be in the neighbourhood of 
50 per cent. on the ordinary capital. This is in 12s. 
shares, following the recent capital reconstruction, 
the price being about 24s. The company has 
already paid an interim dividend of 5 per cent. and 
the market is looking for 12} per cent. on the year 
when the shares would give a return of 6} per cent. 
Having regard to the orders by a leading oil 
company for new tankers to the value of over 
£2,000,000, the 10s. participating preference shares 
of Tankers Ltd. at 7s. 6d. also look promising 
though they are in the speculative class. 


UNITED MOLASSES 

Not only do the accounts of United Molasses 
Company show an increase of nearly 38 per cent. 
in net earnings to a total of £628,140, the best level 
since 1929, but the report is most optimistic as to 
prospects for the current year. The company is 
reaping the benefit of contracts and charters for 
its tanker fleet at higher prices than last year and 
results this year are expected to be at least as good 
as those for 1936-37. The dividend for the past 
year is 21} per cent. and the ordinary stock units, 
now in 6s. 8d. form, appear quite attractive at 
26s. The yield is 5} per cent. with a good 


prospect of satisfactory income and some capital 
appreciation. 
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Nicely situated, with garden, near — 


and shops. cooking. Assured ents} 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL 

and 8. Comfortable residentia 

Hy LIFT. mtral Heating, etc. 

un Lounge. From 4 guineas. Specia 

residential terms. 

UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Family and Commercial Hotel. ale 

Winter terms from 2 gns. per wee Golf, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 

ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 

from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 

fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6059. 
OLKESTONE. ey ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
8 mins. to Sea an as Cliff Hall. Excel- 
“Not large but everything of 
the best.'""—3-4 gns. Winter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss “Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens. ne 
from 4 ee .. from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 
oo 43 from 4 gns.; W. 
Lan., 3/6; Tes, 1/8: Din., 
arden. 


R35. 1.0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. 
20; Rec., 2. Pens., from ens. 

1 minute from Pier. Golf, tennis wis, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully ficensed. 
—Belmont_ Hotel, Sea Front. 
55; Rec., 3. Pens., ‘6 to 8 gns. 

8 days. Bathing” tennis, 


LONDON. 


COURT Hotel, Finsbury 
mdon, N.4. 00 Bedrooms, 

with C. running excellent 
Ideal for permanent residence. 
New Seer: lounges. 
‘erms : edroom reakfast and Dinner, 
from £2 to 2} guineas per week; Bedroom 
one breakfast, 6/6 per day, or from 30/- 
ident Proprietors. Stamford 

i 8, 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
gptional. Near Bus, Tube and Park. 
: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 
 ED-SITTING 2%, Upper 
Bedford Place, W.C _ and 
Breakfast 35/- per week. C. Sasins in 
all rooms. International. ues’ 50. 


ERKSHIRE HOUSE Guild- 
tord Street, Russell Square. Most 
for business pleasure. Bed.-Sit. 


and Bkfst., 6/6, Week! 
& & ,Water rooms. Central eating 
ol. 


HOTEL, Southampton 
C1, near British Museum 

330 Visitors. Groom, Bath and Table d’Hote 

Breakfast, 9/6 

Cok HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
egy Near Euston and King’s Cross 

Stations. 230 guests. m, Bath, 

and Table Breakfast, 8/6. 

” 17, Gordon street, 

Close Euston. Bed & Break- 

8 


d M 
acey. Tei.: Euston $356. bedrooms. 


Aare HOTEL. 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
R., 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 


&C. te 1 
rop., The Misses. Phone: 
Museum 5761. 


"ai 4 ARCH, 19, Cambridge Terrace, 
W.2—Room Bkst, from p.w. 

Clean, Comfortable & Warm 

running water in all rooms. Tel. Pada, 3590, 


N HOTELS—(opposite Russell 
pace Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard 
rooms, H. & C. Water. 
BE from 6/- per day; reduction 

aon Telephone: Terminus 6480. 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. snk, 
HYDE PAR 
WwW ROOMS, in quiet 
square; all modern con- 
and Breakfast, from 
30/- to £3 3/-; some private baths. One 
minute from bus, Tube, and Paddington 
Station.—Resident owners. 


Ox CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
LATLETS, Meals optional. Room 
and from 30/-. Running water 
ms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Ter- 
race, yo Street, N.W.i. Euston 3619. 


pease RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, Park, 
gyp-todate in every respect. eekly 358. to 
60s. Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis 
ing-pong, cards, dance-band. educed 
arage rates. grou sound free. 
trams, buses City and End. Send for 
brochure. Stamford 3421. Also 
smarily furnished. fully serviced, Flatlete 


ESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS — 
NORFOLK SQUARE, HYDE PARK 
W.2. Tel.: Pad. 9966. B. B. 30/- p.w. 
Divan room with hot if 3 gs newly 
redecorated. Prop. : 


1, 2 and 3, Upper Reaiced Pl. W.C.1. 

Bd -res. fr. 2} gns., artial 2 ens. Bed, beth, 

b’fast from 58. 6d. Highly recom. Mus. 


rew Street, W.C.2; 2 minutes 

Leicester bat Bedrooms, H. & 
Breakfast, 


C. Wate 7/6; 
13/6. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—at Ten 

Harrington Gardens. Tel.: Fla 8701. 

Attractive furnished flatlets; oes comfort 
and convenience. Meals optiona 


AVISTOCK CLUB.—37-40, Tavistock 

square, W.C. Accom.: 82 ny lemen 
embers. Bkft. 32/6 to 
oar ns oun 
Members 6/6 per night. it C. all 
Quiet and central. 


Ww. Cc. 1 12, BEDFORD PLACE. 

Adj. Bloomabury Square. 

Modern Divan Rooms for Gents. H. & C. 
asins; in superior house. Every comfort. 

ona Service. From 32/6 p.w. Phone: 
us 


W.C.1. 
Rus ay n all rooms, 
ri 
Jd L Tel.: Mus. 
Bed-Si Roo 


Own 


75, GOWER STREET. 
anptd. m 6d 
kist. 


Rooms. 15/-; Double, £1.— 
Xv. Regent Square. Tel.: Ter. 4111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HE AIR LEAGUE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE demands parity as Britains 
standard of air strength, | procl my its 
faith in air defence and works to that end. 
f these are yous views, me a member 
and help the along. Write 
eneral, 209a, House, 
London, W 


UNTRY ON FRENCH 
Owners receive 
and alee, be et small service suites. 
Car. junny. Sheltered ition 
with unequalled view. Numerous references. 
ler. Ordre. Something 
Interview London arrangea : ries, 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, 


THE 


18/20, York Buildings, 
.C2. 


Review," 


ADDRESS 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,” 
Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday 
wd 
for which I enclose remittance for .................. 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Address 


months, 


ADDRESS 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


Adelphi don, W.C.2 (T 8157 b 
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